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GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


‘Gentlemen of the Council and House of Representatives : 
Called by the voice of your constituents to represent 
the various interests of the Territory, it becomes your 
duty to examine into the defects of existing laws; to cor- 
rect the errors of past legislation by repealing those that 
are proven to be useless, or improper ;—amending those 
that require correction, and enacting such as experience 
may have shown to be salutary and applicable to the cirz 
cumstances and necessities of the Territory. I am happy 
to announce that the present Legislature has assembled 
under auspices far more fuvorable to our Territory and to 
our Common country, than any with which it has been my 
duty to communicate, during my incumbency in office. 
{ have, heretofore, had the painful duty of recounting the 
passing events of the bloody strife of arms, in which out 
government has, but recently, been engaged, for the pre- 
servation of our political existence, and, too frequently, 
had to communicate the sad tidings of defeat, or of vic- 
tory gained at an immense sacrifice of fraternal blood. 
On the present occasion I am rejoiced to say that rebel- 
lion to federal authority no longer exists within any State 
r Territory of the Union; not a hostile arm is now ralis- 
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ed against our government, and the States lately in rebel- 
lion have quietly acquiesced in the arbitrament of arms to 
which they blindly submitted tbeir cause of separation, 
and of separate national existence. 

‘The President is now engaged in the reconstruction of 
the Southern State Governments, filling all offices with 
loyal men, and selecting such as far as possible from the 
material that remained or had resided in the South during 
the eventful period of our sanguinary conflict. Eom 
thing indicates a disposition for a gradual return of our 
deluded brethren of the South, to the peaceful pursuits of 
civil life, ‘and an entire acquiescence in the measures of 
the government, for their return to the common fold, 
clothed with the rights of citizens of a common country. 
For this auspicious result of the greatest conflict of arms 
to which the world has ever borne witness, our hearts 
should be filled with gratitude to God, who, in His wis- 
dom, has elaborated out of the angry passions of men, the 
means of their future peace, prosperity and happiness. 


FINANCES. 


I herewith transmit the reports of the Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts, and of the Territorial Treasurer, by which 
you will see that the receipts into the Treasury during the 
fiscal year ending November 15th, 1865, were $9,195 98, 
which added to balance in the Treasury at the close of 
the previous fiscal year, which was $4. 049 79, makes 
the sum of $14,045 12. The disbursements during the 
last fiscal year have been $12,008 54, leaving a balance 
in the treasury of $2,037 18. 

By the report of the Auditor, you will be informed that 
many of the collectors of revenue have failed to pay into 
the treasury the amounts collected by them ; while others 
have failed to come forward and settle their accounts 
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with the Auditor, and make payment of amounts in their 
hands. I refer you to the recommendations contained in 
the report of the Áuditor, for such legislation as he deems 
necessary, for the greater security of the public revenue, 
while in the hands of collectors. 


TERRITORIAL LIBRARY. 
Y herewith lay before you the report of the Territorial 


Librarian, by which you will see the present condition of 
this collection of the important and interesting legal and 
miscellaneous, works, constituting the Territorial Library, 
under his charge. I refer you to the recommendations, ` 
contained in the report; for such legislative action as may 
be necessary for the better condition, and future manage- ` 
ment and economy of that useful contribution of the gov- 
ernment to our Territory. 


THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS. D 


I am gratified to inform your Honorable Bodies that 
there has remained in the treasury for some years, the 
sum of $52,000 00, appropriated for the conclusion of the 
capitol building in this city. 

This sum will not be sufficient to finish the building, 
according to the diagram proposed ; nor will any of it be 
disbursed, as I am informed, until a contractor shall 
agree td finish the building, for a stipulated sum. The 
Honorable Secretary of the Territory, who is superinten- 
dent of publie buildings, has received several proposals 
from master workmen, to finish the capitol, for an addi- 
tional amount to that existing in the treasury, and from 
him you can ascertain the deficit, for which it will be ne- 
cessary to make an earnest appeal to the present Con- 
gress. I recommend that a memorial to Congress, for 
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the means necessary to finish our capitol building, be 

among the first acts of your Honorable Bodies ; so that it 

can be presented by our delegate, at an early day of the 

present session, and give time for the due deliberation of' 
"that body upon this important subject. 


OUR REVISED STATUTES AND LAWS. 


I am pleased to be able to communicate to your Hon- 
orable Bodies that our revised statutes and laws have 
been compiled into one large volume, and printed under. 
the supervision of the Hon. Secretary of the Territory, 
and are now xeady for distribution among the authorities 
and the people. This work, so long and so much needed 
in the Territory, has been executed, in a manner highly 
creditable to the commission appointed. to, revise,—to the 
Hon. Secretary who superintended and direeted the 
printing, and to the printers and binders engaged in the 
work. The Index has been a work of much labor, re- 
quiring great care and skill to reduce it to that system of 
alphabetical order, which alone can facilitate the inquir- 
. ing reader, in his research after any particular chapter 
or article of the law. Through you, I congratulate the 
people of the Territory upon the conclusion of this highly 
important work. —— 


LAWS. 


There are some legislative enactments upon our statute 
books, that have been rendered nugatory by acts of Con- 
gress, and should be repealed or amended, so as to con- 
form with the legislation of that body. In the higher tri- 
bunala of the Territory, and under the jurisdiction of the 
district courts, their effect, as laws would be ignored ; but 
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the inferior courts, which haye not access to, of are unin- 
formed as to the acts of. Congress, might be mislead by 
seeing them.in the revised code, and unrepealed by legis- 
lative action. There are several of the class mentioned, 

which will require your attention, to make them in con- 
formity with the laws of Congress. Among the number, 
may be included the law regulating the duties of, and the 
relations between master and servant; many of whose 
provisions have been rendered nugatory by the abolition 
of involuntary servitude, in the States and Territories of 
the Union. The law relating to free negroes, is equally 
in discord with the legislation of Congress, and the pro- 
clamation of the President, abolishing slayery and restor- 
ing to civil rights the freedmen of the African race, and 
should be made to conform to the status now occupied by 
that race, under the laws of Congress. 


OUR INDIAN RELATIONS. 


Although much progress has been made in the subju- 
gation and colonization of the Indians that infest our bor- 
ders, yet it has been confined to two tribes,—the Navajos 
and the Mescalero Apaches. The Gila and Mimbres 
Apaches are still at large, and are committing many de- 
predations upon the interests of the people, in the south- 
ern part of the Territory. The Navajos that have re- 
mained west of the Rio Grande, in small parties, commit 
some thefts, and have committed some murders, during 
the present year. The number of troops that had to be 
withdrawn from the borders of the Rio Grande, and sent 
upon the plains £o protect the trains to and from the 
States, has given the remnant of that tribe a momentary 
respite from the presence and vigilance of the soldiers, 
which will now be ended; and so soon as thie necessary 
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arrangements can be made, campaigns will be directed 
both to the Navajo country and against the Gila and Mim- 
bres Apaches. The campaigning force would now have 
been ina state of readiness to march, except for an or- 
der emanating from the Department Commander at Saint 
Louis, to muster out of service the greater part of the 
volunteer forces now in this Territory. 

This order caused a suspension of operations towards 
fitting out the campaigns, until an answer could be re- 
ceived from the Secretary of War, and from the Depart- 
ment Commander, to a request that the order be revok- 
ed, and the troops permitted to remain until their place 
could be supplied by additional forces from the States. I 


am glad to say that the Secretary of War promptly ac- - 


ceded to the request, and suspended the order for their 
removal and muster out of service. It is to be hoped 
that much benefit wil] result to the southern part of our 
Territory, from the campaigns now organizing against 
the Gila and Mimbres Apaches ; they will be attacked by 
the troops of Arizona from the west, and will meet our 
troops in their flight towards the east. 
_ Once subjugated and reduced to. reservations, as is the 
intention of the government that they shall be, we may 
hope to live in security against further molestations from 
them. 

The Utahs are peaceable and quiet, and deserve the 
special favor of the government for their good behavior 
aud submission to thé advice and orders of their agents. 


OUR MINERAL WEALTH AND PROSPECTS OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Since the pacification of our country by the complete 
suppression of the rebellion in the Southern States, a 
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feeling of security against further danger from that aource 
has prevailed among our people, and a deep interest is 
revived in the diseovery, purchase and development of 
the mines, in the immediate vicinity of the Capital, by 
men of enterprise, intelligence and means, which promises 
an aetivity in this branch of industry that, we hope and 
believe, will lead to important results. Of the abundance 
and quality of the gold and silver quartz with which our 
mountains abound, we have had, for many years, the 
most ample and positive evidence. Why success has not 
heretofore attended the efforts that have been made for 
their development, may be attributed, entirely, to the 
want of knowledge,—the want of economy,—and to a 
reckless disregard for the interests of stockholders, by 
those to whom their management has been confided. | 

The ** New Mexico Mining Company,” which, for so 
many years, has blindly confided its great interests to 
faithless and incompetent directors and superintendents 
who had no interest in the mines, and whose sole object 
would seem to have been a prodigal and reckless expend- 
iture of funds ;—squandered for every purpose, save, on- 
ly, the one for which they were supplied, seems to have 
awakened from its dream of security, and has lately con- 
fided its means, and the control and management of their 
mines, to faithful and competent hands; to one who is a 
stockholder, and who will see that no loss will be sustained 
through prodigality or improvident expenditures for use- 
less or visionary purposes. At an early day operations 
will commence, under an intelligent and economical di- 
rectory, from which we have reason to hope for the most 
satisfactory results. Another company has lately been 
formed by some of our most enterprising citizens. with a 
view to dedicating their time and means to the develop- 
ment of other mines, within a few miles of those be- 
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- longing to the ‘t New-Mexico Mining Company." For 
this purpose, the enterprising gentlemen referred to- haye 
purchased, at a cost of forty thousand dollars, the mines 
and “extensive landed estate heretofore owned and pros- 
pected by our worthy fellow citizen, Don Serafin Rama- 
rez, and will be ready for work, early in the coming 
spring, with all the improved machinery of the day. The 
immediate vicinity of these two companies,—the common 
objeet of both,— the spirit of emulation that must arise in 
the successfyl development of their hidden treasure, and 
the encouraging prospect of success to both, will give as- 
surance that all the skill, industry and inventive genius 
of the day will be brought into requisition, and will lead 
to the discovery and development of vast resources, of 
whose’ benefits our Territory has heretofore been depriv- 
ed. This spirit of enterprise once initiated and directed 
to the discovery and occupation of the many quartz veins 
of gold and silver with which the mountains in our imme- 
diate vicinity abound, will give a new impulse to every 
branch of industry, and create an aotivity in the minds 
and physical exertions of our people, which has hitherto 
: been unfelt and unknown. | 

The passage of the ‘s Mining Act,” at the last session 
of the Legislature, securing to the discoverer a right to 
any new veins of gold or silver bearing quartz, against 
all claimants, except the United States, has created a 
spirit of search and inquiry which has lead to the discov- 
ery of many new and valuable leads of the precious and 
inferior metals, which had escaped the observation and 
remained unknown to the most expert explorers of our 
mopntain regions, 
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OUR PROSPECTS FOR RAILROAD FACILITIES, 


The great importance to our Territory, of railroad com- 
munications with the States, renders it proper that ł 
should devote a small space to the condition and progress 
of the railroads now nay construction, and pointing in 
this direction. 

There are four railroads, from different initial points, 
now in progress towards the Pacifio coast, and at least 
three of the four, have such subsidiary aid from the gov- 
ernment, as will insure their completion to the 100th de- 
gree of west longitude, at which point the Nebraska, the 


Atchison, and the Union Pacifico railroads will make a 
‘junction, and place us in communication with railroad fa- 


cilities, at about one half the distance from this city, to the 
Missouri river. But the road to which we are to look 
for the earliest relief to our isolated position, is the Union 


. Pacific railroad. This road commences at Kansas City, 


and although it is only completed about forty miles to 
Lawrence, where it has made a temporary rest, yet, even 
now, it is beginning to assume business proportions, and 
will soon make itself felt as the great highway for the bu 

siness ‘of Colorado and New Mexico; and by the month 
of May next, we have every assurance that the road will 


be in operation to Manhattan, one hundred miles west of 


Kansas City; and in twelve months thereafter it will be 
completed to Junction City and Fort Riley. 

At a former session of the Legislature a company was 
chartered, to which the right of way was granted, for a 
railroad to commence at the eastern frontier of our Ter- 
ritory, at the terminus of the **Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad," and is intended to pass through the 
entire breadth of New Mexico and Arizona, to connect 
with any railroad pointing from California in the direction 
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of Arizona. To this road we are to look, at last, for the 
great and direct benefits through railroad facilities, which 
we so much need, and the construction of which would 
place us and our interests m such proximity to the great 
eastern cities, as to relieve us from much of the cost, de- 
lays and embarrassments which have heretofore rendered 
every article of consumption very much higher here, per- 
haps, than at any ether point upon the continent of 
America. This road has not the aid in government 
bonds which have been procured for the other three men- 
tionéd roads; it has only liberal donations of land, 
through the products of which the work has been com- - 
menced on its eastern terminus, and the company hope. 
and expect to receive the same aid and means of construc- 
tion from the government, that have been so generously 
extended to other roads pointing in the direction of the 


Pacifie coast. 
Were we to pause and contemplate the material im- 


provements now projecting, and in progress, to annihilate 
time and space between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and which our oldest sons will live to see accomplished, 
we would behold, at once, a new era dawning, not only 
upon our now distant and isolated Territory, but upon 
every portion of our united and happy Republic. That 
the great Pacific railway from the 100th degree of longi- 
tude west, where the three roads, now under contract and 
progressinc, from Nebraska, Atchison and Kansas City 
are to unite, will be completed in the shortest possible 
time, is not now doubted by the most incredulous of our 
statesmen. Every exigency of our country requires it, 
and we find all the localities of the country precisely such 
as would demand a great central railroad. 

The bay or harbor at San Francisco is justly reputed 
to .be the finest in the world; it is located in the centre of 
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the western coast of North America, and is unrivalled ; 
it can and will accommodate the commerce of that coast, 
both north and south,—from the frozen latitudes down 
to the torrid zone. The commerce of the broad Pacific 
will centre there ; the commerce of Asia wil] centre there. 
We own the country from sea to sea,—from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie. We can run a great central railroad 
through this vast region under our flag, and protected by 
our laws. Military reasons require that this road should 
be built, for our western coast must be protected, and 
troop and munitions of war must go there; political rea- 
sons require it, nay, even demand it, for it will serve as a 
mighty bond of union between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States. Commercial reasons demand it: but here I enter - 
a field so vast and bewildering to the imagination that I 
fear to approach its confines, lest I become lost in the 
labyrinths of conjecture. The trade of the Pacific ocean, 
of the western coast of North America, and of eastern 
Asia, will all take its track, and continue for all time to 
come. In no instance has the great Asiatic trade failed 
to carry the nation or people which possessed it to the 
highest pinnacle of wealth and power, and with it to the 
highest attainments of letters, arts and science. An 
American road to India, through the heart of our coun- 
try, will revive and eclipse upon its line, all the wonders 
of which we have read. The western wilderness from 
the Pacific to the Mississippi, will spring into life under 
the magic of its influence. A long line of cities will 
grow up, and existing towns and cities will take a new 
start, and become the receptacles and radiating points of 
the arts, sciences and commercial wealth which are to 
bless with prosperity and happiness the millions who will 
then form the population of that now desert region. New 
Mexico and all her sister Territories of the mountain re- 
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gion, will beéonie the recipients of the countless benefits 
and blessings that must ever flow from the reviving in- 
fluence of that great and beneficent work. 
The mere reduction on the price of freight will be more 
than a million of dollars annually saved to the people 
of this Territory. The cheapening of every article of 
subsistence, will plaée the means of abundance within the 
reach of every man of industry within the broad limits 
of our Territory. Such are the varied sources of compe- 
tence, abundance and prosperity to oür people, all of 
which will be developed and broüght into requisition by 
the extension of this great work, or any branch of it; 
—hrough our Territory, that I look to a future as bright 
as the dawn of the millenium, to all those whose lives 
may be spared to witness its benefits. To say nothing of 
the thousands of enterprising miners who will then fill 
our mountain gorges, giving activity to entire regions 
heretofore the refuge of savage and hostile Indians ;—to 
say nothing of the countless herds of cattle, horses, mules 
and sheep, which will then feed and fatten in safety upon 
our now abandoned pastures, I would respectfully direct 
your attention to what we may hope from this important 
enterprise, in advancing the art and science of 


AGRICULTURE. 


That this great and important art exists, in our Territo: 
ry, very little in advance of the dark ages, none will pre- 
tend to deny. That itis the most necessarv, as well as 
the most honorable pursuit, for which God has given a 
capacity to man is equally certain and true. Man máy 
subsist without clothing, but he cannot exist without food. 
The earth and the fullness thereof was given to man, that 
he might, through the sweat of his brow, draw therefrom 
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his ineans of subsistence, Were the earth to withhold 
her products for one single year, every living creature up- 
on its surface would perish: then, should we not study 
the nature, composition atid infirmities together with the 
remedial necessities of this kind mother, from whose bo- 
som and countless resources we draw our subsistence; 
with something of thé same filial regard and affection that 
we pay our natural mothers who bought us into the 
world, and nourished us until we could seck other nu- 
triment than that drawn from the maternal breast? When 
age and decrepitude come upon them, they are given re- 
pose, and are nourished with the same tender care, which 
they have heretofore imparted to their offspring. The 
same attention and kindness should be extended by all; 
to that spot of mother-earth, which is called by the dear 
name of home, and claimed as our patrimony, and from 
which the means of our subsistence is annually drawn: 
"This mother with proper care will never grow old and 
fruitless, but will live in perennial blooin until her chil- 
dron cease to be inhabitants upon her surface. What 
man need be poor in the nevessaries of life, when he ean 
claim to be the proprietor of fifty or one hundred acres of 
fertile soil, with the industry and intelligence necessary td 
its proper cultivation? Upon this industry, and more 
particularly, upon the intelligenée required, depend his 
_ progress and prosperity as a farmer. 

Although some improvements have been introduced 
into our Territory, during the last ten or twelve years, in 
the line of agricultural utensils, and have proven to our 
farmers their great utility, by the amount of labor saved 
through their use and adoption, still the greater part of 
our soil is yet cultivated by the crude, unwieldy and 
thriftless implements of the last century. The wooden 
plow, with its yoke of oxen, is still to be seen in the 
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fields of our best farmers; the uncouth reaping hooks, 
made to order by the blacksmiths of our Territory, are 
still in use; the ponderous and unwieldy cart, with 
wooden wheels, has not yet been entirely superceded by 
the light and more gainly vehicles from the States. 

The cheapening of transportation, and the more direct 
contact into which we will be brought with these improve- 
ments in agricultural machinery, which have reduced the 
necessity of manual labor im the field, to one-tenth of 
what we are in the habit of employing, will not be. one of 
the inconsiderable benefits which will follow in the train 
of the railroads, now progressing in the direction of New 
Mexico. l 

When these improvements are introduced from the 
States, at a nominal expense, or are manufactured in our 
Territory, agriculture will be invested with new life, and 
will be pursued, not only as an ordinary art within the 
reach of the dullest and most ordinary intellect, but will 
be studied and pursued as a scieace of the highest and 
most useful order. That great improvements have been 
made, and still can be made, in the art of agriculture, 
. must be admitted by all ;—that these improvements have 
been the means of increased products, with less manual 
labor, has been taught by the experience of the past. A 
more intimate knowledge of the art, and some knowledge 
of the science of Agriculture, has lead to this desirable 
result. 

‘Knowledge is power,” said Lord Bacon, and the saying 
has been accepted as truth; in fact it cannot be denied: 
its power is felt among men; its influence is recognized 
and obeyed by every principle known to natural or me- 
chanical philosophy. Literary knowledge is literary pow- 
er, military knowledge is military power, and agricultur- 
al knowledge is agricultural power. <A perfect knowl- 
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- edge of the art or science of agriculture has not yet been 
attained in any part of the world, although itis known 
that two bushels of grain have been produced from the 
same soil that formerly produced but one, and at a cost 
of one half the manual labor which produced the one 
bushel. A farmer may pursue the old routine of farm- 
ing, and by accident obtain ten or twenty bushels of gram 
per acre, but another, who has sought and obtained in- 
formation, and studied the nature and necessities of the 
soil, will obtain forty or fifty bushels per acre; his knowl- 
edge avails him thirty or forty bushels of grain per acre. 
This art progresses with the intellect of man, and will 
only pause in the march of improvement when the human 
mind shall remain stationary and cease to reason, to com- 
pare and to combine. Should any suppose that this ie 
strong language and remind us that agriculture is now 
six thousand years old, and that it is not likely that such 
relative discoveries are reserved to us in the future, to- 
such I would say that people rode for six thousand years 
upon horses and dromedaries and donkeys and carriages : 
but they never rode on railways until long since our re- 
membranee. Men wrote letters in the time of Moses and 
Job and Homer, and have written them since on stone 
and wax and bark of trees, and on paper made of linen, 
cotton and straw: but they were never written by the 
fingers of lightning until since many of our heads began 
to blossom with age. 

All this goes to prove that the inventive genius of man 
is still at work and progressing in the discovery of every 
material aid that is necessary to his condition upon earth. 
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OUR NATIONAL POWER AND FUTURE PRO- 
GRESS. 


To mo people, whose history is recorded, has there 
been presented such an opportunity for the consolidation 
of their power, for material and social prosperity, as is 
now offered to those of the United States. = 


For more than eighty years we had been blessed with 
the best government ever instituted by the wisdom of 
man. Such had been our happiness and prosperity under 
its benign influence, that we might have assumed to be 
the chosen people of God; yet, with the example before 
our eyes of the consequences brought upon His chesen 
Israel through disobedience and intestine fueds, originat- 
ing in sectional strife and tribal jealousies, we did not 
avoid their errors. We seemed, for the time, to have 
been stricken with political blindness, and heeded not the 
advice and the example of our fathers. 

Misfortune eame, and in such a train as would have 
severed the bonds of union between the various sections 
. of any other people upon earth; but, such had been the 
countless blessings which our people had enjoyed under 
ouf constitution and under our laws, that when thev saw 
this palladium of their rights and liberties endangered, 
and the flag of their country insulted and humbled from 
ita pride of place, by hands that should have given it res- 
cue, then the patriotic heart was aroused, and did firmly 
resolve that this nation should not die by the poison of 
intrigue, or sink under the gangrene of corruption; but, 
that a great battle should be fought for its preservation ; 
that some modern Platxe or Marathon should have a re- 
cord in our history, to tell where patriots shed their blood 
and refused to survive the unity and liberties of their 
country. 
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This great battle has been fought, and our country has 
survived and triumphed, sorely wounded in many of its 
important members, but all showing the fairest prospects 
of a speedy recovery and restoration to their former use- 
fulness in the advancement of our common country.in her 
career of freedom and beneficence to the human race. 
While we were struggling with the misgivings of the 
lukewarm, and with the hostility of rivals, our principal 
idea was self-preservation ; but, now that we are success- 
ful, shall our ambition be limited to the same object? 
should not our ideas rather expand with advancement? 
Tn the future which awaits us, we see the highest type of 
civilization,—the greatest material and intellectual pros- 
perity; we see laws passed for the greatest good, and 
executed without favor ; commerce bringing to our shores 
the wealth of every civilized clime, building up a colossal 
empire of freedom, the influence of which shall crush out 
the last vestige of monarchy and oppression. 

Among a people truly great, and worthy of a bright 
page in the history of the future, no material of popula- 
tion, however humble, should be overlooked. It is the 
province of a thorough civilization to communicate its in- 
fluence and its benefits to the mass of the population; to 
raise the aggregate intelligence, by its influence over eve- 
ry individual mind. It is the business of political econo- 
my to make the collected wealth expand by increasing the : 
productive capacity of each individual member of the co ..- 
monwealth. Labor is the mainspring of all power, pros- 
perity and progress. By elevating it in the «cale of vir- 
tues, and in its sphere of usefulness, an addition is given 
to our material and political condition, equal to the 
amount so elevated; the great problem now before ua is, 
how to apply the laboring material at our command to 
the best purposes. 

The people of New Mexico have a duty to perform in 
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furtherance of this great object, which should not be neg- 


lected. We have a large surplus population which for. 
the want of means and the want of organization are com- 
pelled to live with their annually increasing families in a 
hopeless state of dependence, upon such wages as would 
scarcely support one individual member ; and this, too, 
while the finest agricultural and pastoral lands are offered 
by the government as homesteads to every one who will 
eccupy and cultivate them.. Spain and Mexico, foresee- 
ing the difficulty of individual exertion in the settlement 
of lands isolated from the great thoroughfares of popula- 
tion, obviated the difficulty, in some degree, by large 
grants of land to companies associated, or to individuals 
who would engage to colonize them by those who had 
not the means to enter upon a work requiring the united 
energies of many. The land system of our government 
has been different from that of Spain and Mexico. It 
has given no large grants to individuals or companies, for 
the purpose of colonization, but has generously donated 
to each adult, not a proprietor of land, a homestead of 
one hundred and sixty acres, with no other condition or 
 recompense than that of its occupancy and cultivation. 
What a field is here opened for the many homeless and 
destitute inhabitants of this Territory? But in order that 
these benefits, so freely and so generously offered by the 
general government, may.be made available to our people. 
it is necessary that those who have the means of aiding in 
the colonization of our vacant lands, should take into con- 
sideration the importance and future benefit. to themselves 
and to their postérity of this great measure. We should 
form colonization societies among ourselves, composed of 
the citizens of the Territory, for the purpose of giving 
such aid to labor as would not only insure the future 
prosperity of the colonists themselves, but would create 
a rich reward to those who aided in the philanthropie 
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work. This reward might be given in the products of the 
soil, or, if need be, in a small portion of the land ceded 
to the colonists. That we require more productive land 
than what we have now under cultivation, is evident by 
the high price which grain of every description has borne 
in our Territory for several years past. This demand 
will not be less in the future than it has been in the past, 
but, on the contrary, each year will bring an increased 
demand. | 

Millions of pounds of corn and flour are annually trans- 
ported from the States at an enormous cost, while we 
have the lands and the labor at our doors to supply all of 
our own and the wants of the government in these essen- - 
tial articles of food. Each head of a family in the Terri- 
tory should be the owner of lands and cultivate them, if | 
he be not an artisan, or is engaged in some other pursuit 
of equal honor and profit; and now is the time to acquire 
the desired homestead; a few years more, and it may he 
beyond the possibility of acquisition upon the terms now 
offered. There are millions of acres of public domain 
now inviting occupation under the homestead law, and I 
must say the greater portion of this will constitute by 
far the better part of our Territory. The whole of that 
rich valley upon the Rio del Norte, from near Fort Craig 
to Fort Thorn, and below that point a distance of near 
one hundred miles, and capable of sustaining a population 
of twenty thousand inhabitants, is now inviting immigra- 
tion and settlement. Our people should avail themselves 
of that valuable domain before it is appropriated by a 
flood of immigrants that will be directed to this Territory 
during the next few years, in search of just such a coun- 
try and climate as that deserted tract of country now pre- 
sents to industry and enterprise. Its climate is tropical, 
and free from all sources of disease; its soil is fertile and 
productive of every article of food that contributes to the 
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comfort and to the necessities of man; its whole length 
as on the border of the Rio Grande, whose waters never 
fail for irrigation ; its pastures are boundless in extent, 
and of the best and varied qualities. p | 

Why such a region, offering so many inducements to 
population, should have remained a desert, can‘ only be 
accounted for by the presence and proximity of that tribe 
of Indians which has so long desolated the southern part 
of our Territory, together with the adjacent states of Chi- 
huahua and Sonora. But the days of devastation and 
triumph with that tribe are numbered, and in the fu- 
ture they will disappear before the mareh of civilization as 
the snows before a vernal sun, or become civilized and 
reduced to Reservations, under the guardianship of a pa- 


ternal government. 
Already the greater part of the Territory over which 


they roamed and held their carnivals of blood, in their 
destruction of the lives and property of the civilized races, 
is now being occupied by the daring pioneers of Arizona, 
in search of gold and of localities for permanent residence 


in this new El Dorado of the west. 
These pioneers are now aided and protected by more 


than two thousand soldiers of the government, whose du- 
ty alone, is the subjugation and pacification of this hos- 
tile tribe, which has so long impeded the progress and 
prosperity of every community with which it has come in 
contact. We cannot doubt, in view of the power and re- 
solution that is now brought into active operation against 
the savage tribes of our own and the adjacent Territories, 
that they must either cease hostilities at an early day, or 
disappear from our midst, through the devastation of war 
with the white races. Congress has passed laws for the. 
encouragement of immigration from foreign countries, and 
to regulate the transportation of immigrants from abroad ; 
aud haz made it lawful for such immigrants to pledge the 
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wages of their labor for a term, not exceeding one year, 
to repay the expenses incurred in their immigration, and 
any advances made them under contract to that effect, shall 
operate as a lien upon any land thereafter acquired by the 
immigrant, whether under the homestead law, when the 
title is confirmed, or on property otherwise acquired, un- 
til liquidated by the immigrant. The same law authori- 
ses the President of the United States to appoint a com- 
missioner of immigration, who shall be subject to the di- 
rection of the Department of State. The law, also, pro- 
vides for the establishment in the city of New York, of an 
office, to be known as the “U. S. Emigrant Office,” with 
an officer known as Superintendent of Immigration, who 
shall make contracts with the different: railroads and 
transportation companies. of the United States, for trans- 
portation tickets, to be furnished to such emigrants and 
to be paid for by them, and shall under such rules as may 
be prescribed by the commissioner of immigration, protect 
such emigrants from imposition and fraud, and shall fur- 
nish them such information and facilities as will enable 
them to proceed in the cheapest and most expeditious 
manner to their place of destination. The sum of twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars is also appropriated for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the provisions of this act. I 
have received £ communication from the commissioner of 
immigration, which I herewith submit to your Honorable 
Bodies, showing the great interest that is felt in the cause 
of immigration, and asking the co-operation of the vari- 
ous sections of the country to its final success. Should 
not our Territory have: an agent, resident in New York, 
to represent our interests, and draw the attention of em- 
igrants to the great advantages which our Territory af- 
fords to such as are seeking homesteads, and depend upon 
-abor and industry for their cultivation and products? 
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Should this be the opinion of the Legislature, I recom- 
mend that the Governor be authorized, to appoint such 
agent, with or without a small salary to defray his inci- 
dental expenses. 


STATE GOVERNMENT. 


The subject of forming a state government and asking 
admission of Congress as one of the sovereign states of 
the Union, is a matter well worthy of your serious delib- 


eration. 
This Territory, under the dominion of three distinct 


sovereignties, has had a political existence for near two 
hundred years. During that period it has remained in 
such a state of isolation, insecurity and dependence upon 
the parent governments, as to prevent any progress in 
the arts, industry, immigration and the means of educa- 
tion so essential to a colonial state, and which have placed 
our neighboring and contiguous Territories so much in 
advance of our own. Within a few years, and within the 
remembrance of the youngest representative of your Hon- 
orable Bodies, the Territories of Utah, Nevada, Colora- 
do, Montana, Idaho and Arizona, together with several 
others more remote from our borders, have been brought 
into existence by acts of Congress, and populated by an 
enterprising people; several of them have already been 
admitted as states, while the remainder are preparing for 
that change from minority to manhood, so desirable and 
so eagerly sought for by individuals, and equally as in- 
spiring to communities as to individuals. Should we not 
take into consideration, as representatives of the people, 
the causes which have led to our present retarded posi- 
tion, and see if some remedy may not exist, by means of 
which new life, vigor and progress may be infused inte 
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our body politic, and give to it an impulse in the right di- 
rection; enlist our energies in the development of the 
varied resources of the Territory, and remove er neutral- 
ize the stagnant humors which have accumulated in our 
system, for want of proper stimulants to exertion.— | 
Children, and those of minor years, never know the re- 
sults of self-reliance or of independent exertion until they 
leave the paternal roof and are thrown upon their own 
resources in the great struggle after competence and for- 
tune for which all have to contend. 


It is seldom that you see a hardy son of toil and indus- 
try leave the paternal roof, -and deviate from the path of 
frugality and economy, by which he gave succor and sat- 
isfaction to his aged parents, and prepared himself for use- 
fulness and respectability among men. If individual ex- 
amples should be any index to the future of a toiling 
community, surely our Territory could have the highest 
hopes of a bright and prosperous future, when it would 
become the arbiter of its own destiny, and lean upon its 
own long suffering and laborious inhabitants, for its fu- 
ture progress and prosperity. It has had a long dreary 
past of misfortune, and an almost fruitless struggle for 
its existence, which has taught her people the necessity 
of labor and endurance; thereby preparing them for the 
acquisition and enjoyment of every blessing that may 
arise under the auspices of a more untrammeled and 
prosperous career. I know it may be said that our peo- 
ple, desolated and impoverished as they have been by the 
savage Indians that surround them, could not bear the 
expenses that would become necessary to maintain a state 
organization and government. This would certainly be 
irue if they Were not to receive an equivalent in govern- 
ment patronage and protection, which would enable them 
to bear this additional burden. No child receives the full 


‘inheritence of the father until he arrives at the age of ma- 


turity and discretion, or has he the right, by law, to de- 
mand it; until then he is either under the pupilage of his 
parents, or that of a guardian, who doles out to him the 
bare means of education and subsistence, often sparingly 
adminstered, with a view to teach him an economy that 
will be useful in riper years. 

Thus it is with Territories, which maintain the relation 
of wards to the parent government. As they contribute 
nothing to.the national treasury, much is withheld from 
them, which would be useful and proper, until they can, 
in the charaeter and with the powers of a state, ask and 
demand through its Representatives the patrimony that 


justly belongs to it as one of the njembers of the Union. 
„As the sun absorbs the waters of the great ocean in the 


form of mist and vapors, searcely perceptible to the hu- 


man eye, without apparently diminishing its volume, and 


which are condensed into clouds, and thus again descend 
in showers upon the earth, reviving parched vegetation 
and fertilizing the soil, so does our great central govern- 


_ment draw insensibly from the commonwealth of the pev- 


ple, the means, not only of its own support, but also the 


> means of directing to its most distant frontier the aid in 


money that may be required for its protection, progress 
and final prosperity. 
But these streams of governmental favor and patronage 


ean rarely be obtained except through the representatives 


of a sovereign people, claiming their birthright in the in- 
heritance due from a common parent. As a state, we 


‘will enter Congress as no mendicant asking alms of the 


government, nor as a minor in years praying for suceor,. 
but as an heir-at-law to an estate which only awaits our 
bidding to be défivered into our hands. 

. Through the voice and influence of two senators, we 
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8 : 
we will have a vote and an influence in the United States 
Senate equal to the state of New York; and in the House, 
equal to the number of our population. "The means that 
would be procured, through such a representation, for 
the construction of roads, the establishment of schools 
and colleges, the building of forts and opening to settle- 
ment and cultivation the vast regions of vacant and unap- 
propriated public Jands in which our Territory abounds, 
and, more than all, for the entire subjugation and colon- 
ization of the Indian tribes which have so long desolated 
and retarded the progress of our people, would seem to 
be more than an 2mple equivalent for any expenses that 
might be incurred in organizing'and keeping in operation 
the machinery of state government. In a great degree, 
our future existence, even as a Territory, depends upon 
some prompt action of our people towards a change from 
a state of defenceless minority to that of robust manhood 
and self-reliance. j 

Our Territory has been well nigh decimated in popu- 
lation and boundary during the past few years. Colorado 
has taken the fairest portion of our northern boundary, 
containing four thousand inhabitants, and, without doubt, 
will be admitted as a state of the Union at the presen: 
session of Congress. | : 


Arizona has been formed out of the western portion of 
our Territory, including, perhaps, a region of th€ great- 
est mineral wealth that is to be found upon the American 
continent. The tide of emigration is setting with a steady 
„current toward Arizona from California, from the States, 
and from Mexico. Impelled by the spirit of self-reliance 
which has distinguished the pioneers of our mountain Ter- 
ritories, she, too, in a few years, will call for admission 
as a state, and ask an extension of her boundaries east to 
‘the Rio Grande. Montezuma has high hopes of a sepa- 
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rate territorial existence in a short time, and will include 
within her limits all of our Territory, east and west, that 
lies south of Fort Craig or the town of Paraje; so, that 
when we awake from our lethargy, we will have neither 
agricultural or pastoral lands for the maintainance of our 
citizens, or for the pasture of our stock. This is an age 
of progress, and the race or the community that chooses 
to remain stationary wlile all ferments in full activity 
around them, will certainly be over-run and left far in 
the rear of those who cateh the spirit of the age, and con- 
tend for the prize that is ever awarded to industry, vigi- 
lance and perseverance. We are surrounded by all the 
elements of wealth and prosperity, if that impulse could 
be given to their development which has been afforded to 
our neighboring Territories, in many of which we have 
seen towns and villages grow up as if by magic, embrae- 
ing a population much larger than those of our own Ter- 
ritory, and in whose mountain homes may be heard the 
hum of industry, enterprise and progress. We should 
feel and foster a spirit of emulation in view of their suc- 
cess, which would impel us to such! exertions for our fu- 
ture advancement as would place us side by side with 
them in the career of prosperity, progress and wealth. 
This cannot begdone while we remain a pensioner upon 
the general government, and refuse to rely upon our own 
energy, industry and resources. It is to be hoped that 
all our hostile tribes of Indians will soon be subdued and 
placed upon reservations, and our people left in peace and 
security against their desolating forays. This hope is 
founded more in the policy of the government foreshad- 
owed in late communications to and from the Secretary of 


the Interior, than from any power now existing in the ` 


Territory to effect this salutary purpose. It is known 
that all the nomadic tribes of Indians under the control 
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and care of the government, have received warning that 
their present mode of life must cease, or that their exter- 
mination wil as surely follow, as that effects follow a 
cause. It is the intention of the government to deal 
kindly and justly with them; to locate them where they 
can, by ordinary exertions, obtain the means of subsis- 
tence and comfort ; but they will not be allowed to live 
in the future, as they have lived in the past, at the ex- 
pense of the labor and blood of the white man, or impede 
the progress of cultivation in any part of our country. 
Freed from the exigencies that called into requisition all 
the energies and resources of the government during the 
last four years of civil war, it has now the means, the op- 
portunity and the firm resolve that savage warfare, sav- 
age brutality and savage spoilations shall cease upon our 
part of the American continent; that our mouatains, 
plains and valleys shall teem with an enterprising and 
' christian population, whose slumbers at midnight shall 
not be awakened by the savage war whoop, and their 
lives and humble cottages be taken and destroyed by 
savage Lands. 


These inspiring hopes of future progress and protection 
should induce us to prepare ourselves, and set our house 
in order for the reception to their full extent of the bles- 
sings that are to flow from this change of policy, in our 
relations with the Indian tribes, whose hostilities have 
been so fatal and embarrassing to the prosperity of our 
people. As a State, we will retain our present limits, if 
not extend our boundaries by adjacent territory. If we 
remain stationary and inactive, we will be left, and trea- 
ted as amiserable waif of the past; without prestige, 
without patrimony and without the respect or: sympathy 
of the adjacent states, which will have left us far behind 
in-the career of progress, prosperity and public spirit. 
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I therefore recommend that the present Legislature, - 
take the necessary steps for the calling of a convention 
for the purpose of forming a State constitution, to be sub- 
mitted to the people fur their approbation, and asking 
admittance, as one of the States of the Union. 
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This, gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, will be 
in all probability the last annual message that I shall 
have the honor of directing to the Legislature of New 
Mexieo. My official term is near its expiration, and I 
may be relieved at any moment. When I was honored 
with the appointment of Governor for this Territory, by 
the lamented President Lincoln, it was equally unexpec- 
ted and unsolicited by me. I hesitated to accept the high 
and honorable position from a well grounded distrust of 
my capacity to discharge the important duties which de- 
volve upon the Executive, either with credit to myself, or 
benefit to the Territory. But under the advice of many, 
for whose opinions I had great respect, I was induced to 
accept the high trust, and enter upon the discharge of its 
weighty and responsible duties. Our government, too, 
was at that time threatened with dissolution, by the re- 
bellion of the Southern States, and I did not think myself 
at liberty to refuse any aid that it might be in my power 
to give the Government in that hour of darkness and tri- 
al. Our Territory did not escape tlie immediate effects of 
that intestine war, which threatened for a time our nation- 
al existence ; but we, as all the border States have done, 
suffered the consequences of invasion, in tke train of evils 


which ever attend upon an invading and hostile army. 

I am pleased to say that our people promptly obeyed 
the call to arms when made, to meet the invaders of our 
soil and the enemies of our Government. It will ever 
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e a reflection of pride to our people, that this Territory 
remained sternly loyal to the Government, while doubt 
and uncertainty rested upon the fate of our common coun- 
try. 

When my successor appears, I will with great pleasure, 
deliver into his hands the reins of government, and as a 
private citizen, cheerfully co-operate with him in the 
adoption of every salutary measure that he may initiate 
or recommend for the general welfare of the Territory. 
I have trod too long the thorny path of executive duty, 
not to sympathize with any incumbent, who, in the dis- 
charge of his duties, may be brought into contact with 
contending elements, whose asperities he will find it diff- 
cult to soften, and whose differences he will be unable to 
reconcile. So far from offering opposition, I would seek 
to smooth his path of official duty, and come to his res- 
cue if assailed by faction, party or personal malevolence. 

In retiring from official position, I return my sine2re 
thanks for the confidence with which the people of the 
Territory have honored me, during my administration of 
the government, and the indulgence with which they 
have wewed the many errors of judgment, which have 
doubtless been committed during my official career; with 
the assurance that if any good has been effected, or any 
evil to the Territory has been obviated or diminished, 
through Executive action, I shall be more than repaid 
for the time that I have devoted to the public service. 


HENRY CONNELLY. 


